THE PRIME MINISTER'S POSITION

'the prisoner of the Tories' he was a pathetic figure. Mr Baldwin was
not a very efficient party manager,1 though when he roused himself he
knew how to fight the cpress barons5 who tried to run the Conservative
party. His personality, however, proved singularly attractive. He
built up his character as that of a plain, honest man who could smoke
a pipe with anyone and whose ambition was to tickle the pigs in
Worcestershire. As his biographer wrote :* ' No Prime Minister, it was
said, spent so much time in attendance on the House of Commons.
And no Prime Minister ever spent so much in neglecting the other
duties of his office/ Mr Lloyd George had many of the qualities
required, though he had never to manage a party and indeed had no
party after 1922. Mr Churchill had had a curiously variegated experi-
ence before 1940; his work as a national leader during the war was
magnificent- but his management of the general election of 1945 showed
lack of appreciation of popular feeling. He was better advised in 1951,
but he won the election by reaction against wartime controls, which the
Labour party wished to continue as part of the controls required by
economic planning, while the electors wanted to get back to freedom
as they understood it. Mr Butler, not Sir Winston, provided the policy.

Secondly, the Prime Minister is leader of the House of Commons.
It is true that, in order to relieve himself of part of his burden, he may
delegate the day-to-day management to another minister, who is
designated Leader of the House, but nothing can deprive him of the
ultimate responsibility. The Leader of the House arranges business with
the Chief Whip, settles procedure and the distribution of time with the
Opposition, and gives assistance to the Speaker and the Chairman in the
maintenance of order and decorum. But ultimately the management of
the Government's majority and the maintenance of smooth relations
with the Opposition must depend on the Prime Minister.

It would be impossible adequately to compare Prime Ministers in

1 Mr Churchill nevertheless called Mr Baldwin ethe greatest party manager the Con-
servatives ever had. He fought, as their leader, five general elections, of which he won
three.' He lost in 1923; he won in 1924 on the 'Red Letter* and the reaction against the
first Labour Government; he lost in 1929; he won in 1931 in the midst of a financial
crisis which made the whole world (except six million solid Labour voters) Conservative;
and he won in 1935, when the reaction had not gone far. The conclusion seems to be
that he was not a good party manager, but that he was very, very lucky.

a G. M. Young, Stanley Baldwin, p. 57.
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